168                    CONTARINI FLEMING:

The aunt of the Countess Fleming had died, and left to
my step-darae the old garden-house, which is not perhaps
forgotten. As I ha^d always continued on the best possible
terms with the Countess, and, indeed, was in all points
quite her standard of perfection, she had, with great cour-
tesy, permitted me to make her recently-acquired mansion
my habitation, when important business occasionally made
me desire for its transaction a spot less subject to constant
interruption than my office and my home.

To the garden-house I repaired the next morning at an
early hour. I was so eager, that I ordered, as I dismounted,
my rapid breakfast, and in a few minutes, this being
despatched, I locked myself up in my room, giving orders
not to be disturbed, unless for a message from my father.

I took up a pen. I held it in the light. I thought to
myself what will be its doom, but I said nothing. I began
writing some hours before noon, nor did I ever cease. My
thoughts, my passion, the rush of iny invention, were too
quick for my pen. Page followed page; as a sheet was
finished I threw it on the floor ; I was amazed at the rapid
and prolific production, yet I could not stop to wonder. In
half a dozen hours I sank back exhausted, with an aching
frame. I rang the bell, ordered some refreshment, and
walked about the room. The wine invigorated me and
warmed up my sinking fancy, which, however, required
little fuel. I set to again, and it was midnight before I
retired to my bed.

The next day I again rose early, and with a bottle of
wine at my side, for I was determined not to be disturbed,
I dashed at it again. I was not less successful. This day
I finished my first volume.

The third morning I had less inclination to write. I
read over and corrected what I had composed. This warmed
ap my fancy, and in the afternoon I executed several chap-
ters of my second volume.

Each day, although I had not in the least lost my desire